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represents one of the most intelligent, independent, stable and
straightforward elements in a community, and that the value
to it of his presence is beyond computation. The elimination
of the craftsmen, including both the master minds who set and
maintain the standards of taste and workmanship, and the
equally indispensable crowd of more modest artists who minister
to the artistic needs of the people and transmit to them a steady
standard of taste received from above, may represent, judged
from a purely economic standpoint, no great material loss. The
factories which drive them out of business can show a turn-
over beside which the total sum paid for the arts in earlier times
may seem trifling. But the intellectual wastage inherent in the
extinction of a whole class of citizens noted for their sturdiness
of character and for their varied gifts of mind and skill of hand,
cannot be measured in pounds, shillings and pence.

In India two generations have been enough to wipe out these
independent handicraftsmen, driving them, for want of clients,
on to the land or into soulless industry. What the nation must
have lost through this does not bear thinking on, and those who
are trying, under the jeers of others who call themselves " up-
to-date," to recreate that element in society, deserve all praise
and encouragement. But they, and we also, must realize that
for crafts to flourish there must be both a head and a body, the
few who form the elite and who link the art with the ideas that
give it its form, and also the many who diffuse it among the
people. We in the West think we can have the head without
the trunk, a few expensive artists in the midst of a tasteless
mankind. But in India there is a danger that those who wish
to revive the village crafts may ignore the need for an 6Iite
acting as arbiters of standards; the present reformers are per-
haps rather too much taken up with the economic aspect of the
question.

At Ahmedabad in 1933 I visited an exhibition held under the
auspices of Gandhi himself. The plain cottons were unexcep-
tionable ; but wherever there had been any attempt at decora-
tion one saw hand-made copies of Occidental machine-made
copies of corrupted versions of ancient Indian design! This
applied both to textiles and wood-carving and metal-work. It
was traditional craft only in name; the-tyranny of the machine
was still oppressing the souls of the makers, with a slight twist
towards absurdity, in that so much trouble had been lavished